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‘IN LIQUIDATIOW’ 


Wuat pleasant times we had of it, we who 
had the wise courage of speculation, and how 
merrily we made our game when the ball was 
rolling! What incomes we drew, more or less 
according to our means, in the days when we 
turned up our noses at anything under ten per cent. 
and considered such interest anything but an exces- 
sive return upon capital! How we pitied the poor 
fellows who were tied down to three or four per 
cent. by uncompromising settlements, and how we 
laughed at the slow-going coaches who pinned their 
faith to such old-fashioned securities as Bank of 
England stock and government guarantees! Of 
course there were schemes at which the more wary 
of us shrugged our shoulders. The Confederate 
Cotton Loan, for instance—after all, it was simple 
betting on the event of the war, and you might 
just as well put your money on the Derby. It was 


| absurd, too, when you could get a better return 


from a good, sound finance company, yielding, say 
fifteen or twenty per cent. at the prices of the day. 
Now and then, a friend might prove somewhat 
indiscreet in his choice of an investment, and might 
go to the wall; but then Greene, poor fellow— 


| capital good-fellow Greene—never had a head for 
| business. Did we want examples to illustrate La 


Rochefoucauld’s much-quoted maxim, we might find 
them in profusion in City circles. With what 
philosophy we bore up against Greene’s misfortunes, 
greatly as we liked him! We felt, too, in our 
chastened submission to the will of Providence, 
that we had the right stuff in us for resisting trials, 
for had we not always found a knife and fork at 
Greene’s hospitable board, and it was no small 
thing to have the run of the table with a man who 
had been fortunate enough to secure two of the 
sample hogsheads of the ’44 vintage. Poor Greene’s 
collapse insinuated a delicate compliment to our 
own superior astuteness. While he had driven his 
pigs to so wretched a market, your own pork, 
thanks to your judicious and far-secing arrange- 
ments, was commanding the highest prices. 

The shares of my own pet undertaking, ‘ The 


Grand Central Finance and Discount Association 
(Limited), were at a very good premium. I had 
every right to call myself a lucky fellow for get- 
ting into it upon such easy terms. Fortunately, 
Sharpe, the managing director, was quite an inti- 
mate friend of my own. For the last three years 
we had travelled together from Croydon to town in 
the same train, had daily walked over London 
Bridge in company, and were quite the Pylades and 
Orestes of the London and Brighton. When the 
prospectus appeared, and the temporary offices of 
the company were flooded with applications for its 
shares, he had stood by me like a good-fellow, as he 
was. No letter of regret had been sent to my office 
in the City; and in virtue of a friendly previous 
understanding, when I applied for four hundred 
shares, I had two hundred allotted to me, it being 
understood that I took them as an investment, and 
not for the sake of the premium, and that I was to 
hold them for some little time at least. The com- 
pany was, of course, a limited one. A blessed thing 
that limited liability: ina limited concern, you know 
exactly where you are, and can’t possibly see your 
whole fortune disappear in a crash. The shares 
were one hundred pounds each, of which it was 
proposed only to call up ten pounds, so that it was 
just the investment I wanted for a spare two 
thousand pounds I happened to have by me. The 
present position of the company was admirable, its 
prospects magnificent. As the prospectus held 
forth: ‘ While anxious scrupulously to avoid any- 
thing bordering upon exaggeration, and careful to 
place the lowest possible estimate on the good-will 
of the business they have been fortunate enough to 
secure, and upon the connection and support on 
which they feel entitled to reckon with absolute 
confidence, the directors have yet no hesitation in 
offering a moral guarantee for a minimum profit of 
15 per cent. per annum from the commencement, 
and that, too, after defraying all preliminary 
expenses from revenue, and making the most 
ample allowance for the formation of a strong 
reserve fund. At the same time, they feel that they 
would be wanting in candour towards the share- 
holders, did they not record their conviction that 
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no very distant period must see them distributing 
dividends at the rate of from 70 to 100 per cent.’ 
The good-will alluded to in the above prospectus 
was that of the business of my friend Sharpe, the 
growth of half-a-dozen years of rapidly mysteri- 
ous prosperity, and conducted in spacious and 
showy premises within two minutes’ walk of the 
Bank. It was certain that his great plate-glass 
and mahogany doors swung unceasingly on their 
hinges, and that in any case the company had 
purchased an exceedingly active concern. 

It was given out in the prospectus, and generally 
believed, that the directors represented a powerful 
connection, capable of almost indefinite expansion, 
and which must one day embrace in its vast net-work 
the se business, not only of the metropolis, 
but of all the great English and continental centres 
of trade. Their great tower of strength, however—a 
tower of which the others, useful as they were, 
might be regarded merely as the buttresses—was a 
well-known financier, who, if not a star of the first 
magnitude on the City horizon, was at least one 
of the brightest of its lesser lights. Never had he 
been known to burn his fingers; and the bold 
caution he invariably displayed—caution amount- 
ing to an instinct—seemed, with his unvarying 
So germ to be in themselves sufficient pledges 
or the success of the undertaking. 

Floated under such auspices, the shares stood at 
once at a fair premium. We had -hoped perhaps 
for even greater things; but still, every new com- 
pany, whatever may be the elements of success 
which it contains, must necessarily make its way 
slowly, and even in 1865, two pounds’ premium on 
the five pounds = was not to be despised. Even 
had I not felt bound by the implied promise to 
my friend Sharpe, I would not have cared to sell 
so soon, and risk killing the swan that was to lay 
me the golden eggs. 

I might have done so, notwithstanding, had I 
believed that the company would be so ill advised 
as to take the injudicious step of calling up so 
— the second five pounds of their capital. 

o doubt, there was a good deal in what the 
directors said, and that it would have been a 
short-sighted economy to starve their operations for 
want of capital, when they could find it such profit- 
able occupation ; but their action seemed almost to 
border on a breach of confidence, and, above all, its 
immediate effect was to knock one pound off the 
premium on their shares, The worst of it was, that 
the shrewd financier seemed to be of this opinion, 
for, a few weeks Jater, the shares — to par 
on the announcement that he had withdrawn from 
the direction. Still, we had every right to feel 
confidence in the vigour of the Board: they lost 
no time in issuing a circular to their shareholders, 
intimating that, ‘while they did not hesitate to 
express their unaffected regret that such a differ- 
ence of opinion had arisen in their councils, yet 
even in opposition to the feeling of their 
valued colleague, in the faithful discharge of 
their duty, they had no option but to persist in 
their intention of calling up the additional capital.’ 
Unfortunately, the circular elicited a somewhat 
damaging rejoinder from the gentleman alluded to, 
who stated that mere difference of opinion on such 
a point would not have induced him to take a step 
so decided, and that the real cause of his secession 
was his brother-directors having applied the moneys 
of the company to purposes unauthorised by its 
articles of agreement. A fresh fall in the shares. 


A reply from the directors in exoneration of theig 
admitting impeachment in point 
of fact, and promising to be more careful j 
e shares being now at two pounds’ discoyy 

and a general distrust pervading the mass , 
the shareholders, in deference to the soundest 
maxims of finance, I declined to sell with the 
herd, and resolved to hold on for better times, 
The wisdom of my decision was justified by a 
circular received some days later, in which’ we 
were informed that Messrs John Brown and 
William Robinson, of the Bank of Asia, Africa, an 
America (Limited), had joined our Board, as well 
as by an immediate rise of one pound per share on 
the strength of it. But yesterday, how glad should 
I have been to extricate nell on such terms, 
from what I began to suspect, although I hardly 
dared to own it to myself, was not altogether the 
good thing I had once believed it to be. To-da 
however, matters were entirely changed. The 
Board was strengthened by the infusion of new 
blood, and must turn over a new leaf. The faith 
the public had in names of such good standing was 
evidenced by the immediate effect on the shares, 
I felt it would be a pity to cast loose from the ship 
at the first squall that threatened her, and when 
it was just over too. Immediately afterwards, a 
dividend of ten per cent. was declared, and the 
directors more than intimated that merely pruden- 
tial reasons prevented their doubling it, but that 
at the next half-yearly meeting we should see what 
we should see. 

hey J at that meeting, things might have 

off as pleasantly as they had hoped, had not 

the manager of our Liverpool branch, having been 
exceedingly unlucky in some cotton speculations, 
levanted with all the assets he was able to lay his 
hands on, bequeathing us at the same time a huge 
legacy of liabilities, which he had incurred in the 
most utterly reckless manner. In such circum- 
stances, it would have been unreasonable to expect 
a dividend ; and although the loss, being purely 
temporary in its character, could not in the 
slightest degree affect the prospects of the enter- 
prise, yet the directors, ‘as matter of precaution, 
felt it necessary, in the interests of the a 
to make a fresh call of five pounds per share.’ It 
is needless to comment on the shock I received 
from this announcement, I who had never, even 
in its palmiest days, intended to put more t 
two thousand pounds into the scheme. The worst 
was, that it struck every one else in a similarly 
unpleasant light ; and when I rushed to my broker 
to dispose of shares sufficient to meet the call, I 
found they had already declined heavily, were 
now standing at three pounds’ discount, and were 
tending towards a further fall, like mercury on & 
December day. It was idle to think of selling in such 
a market ; 1 took the only sensible course in the 
circumstances, and realised securities enough else- 
where to pay the necessary one thousand pounds, 
resolving to take eo of the earliest recovery 
to recoup myself from the shares of the ‘ Grand 


Central.’ 

Gradually, however, the financial atmosphere 
thickened ; you could not fix on any special cause 
that might account for the prevailing despondency, 
but there could be no doubt that a feeling of de- 

ression was gradually stealing over the markets. 
here were wars and rumours of wars, to be sure, 


but writers of City articles assured you that all that 
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ae ing had been already ‘ discounted ;’ that 
Pac their worst, and soon must mend, 
and that when they once took the turn, the re- 
pound would be startling. The surprise, such as 
it was, came in a different form. Here and there, a 
house fell, and the disclosures of their dealings 
were in each case unpleasantly suspicious. At 
Jength the greatest of all, one supposed to be 
founded upon rock, and built of adamant, came 
down with a crash, burying lesser edifices right 
and left in the ruins, and we found ourselves in 
the middle of a panic. 

The ‘Grand Central’ had been talked about 
before, quite sufficiently to insure a run upon it 
now. its credit was as good as it was said to be, 
at least it was not ——y convertible into 
cash, and after paying away its ready money, 
much of it obtained at the eleventh hour by enor- 
mous sacrifices, its doors were closed. The directors, 
with their usual promptitude, issued next morning 
a laconic circular, somewhat unneces- 

announcement to the shareholders of what 
had already cost them a night of sleepless misery— 
that the bubble had burst, and that they were 
among the unhappy sufferers whom the morning 
pers were so universally commiserating in their 
eading articles, The Grand Central Finance and 
Discount Association (Limited) is in liquidation. 
It is true that the directors, while ‘confessing that 
they have been compelled to succumb to the in- 
exorable pressure of circumstances,’ intimate ‘that 
they have every reason to entertain the hope that 
the stoppage may prove merely temporary ;’ that 
‘negotiations for an arrangement will be imme- 
diately entered upon with the creditors ;’ and that 
‘a statement of the affairs of the company will be 
laid before the shareholders upon an early day.’ 
But at length the scales had fallen from my eyes ; 
trusting confidence had given place to implacable 
distrust, and I felt a dull sense of calamity settle 
down on me, though I still struggled to hope 
against hope that my present losses might be my 
last. The fallen have few friends, and now that 
the company is down, numberless individuals con- 
tribute their quota of disagreeable disclosures, and 
it is soon evident that there is no hope of setting it 
on its legs again. The revelations told greatly 
against my friend Sharpe. It was broadly stated 
that the business for which that gentleman obtained 
so handsome a sum was worth very much less than 
nothing, and that, although he had certainly figured 
to a considerable amount as an original shareholder, 
he had quietly been slipping his neck out of the 
collar, it his stake in the concern was a ve 
trifling one. When he saw his character blasted, 
wisely thinking that he might as well be hanged for 
a sheep as for a lamb, that gentleman started for 
Sweden with all he could find in the till of the 
company. He had already remitted thither the 
bulk of his honourable gains, and there he will 
probably pass the years of his declining life in 
peace, far beyond the reach of extradition treaties. 
Matters thus precipitated, the creditors became 
pressing, and after a lengthened debate before the 
vice-chancellor, an order was made for the voluntary 
liquidation of the concern under the supervision of 
the court. From the day of the stoppage to that 
when we met the liquidators in the London Tavern, 
I found that all my associations had, without excep- 
tion, the same unpleasant tendency, and wherever 


they started from, by one road or other, they inva- 


riably landed me in the same place. It was not 


only such obvious souvenirs as that of the well- 
known corner in the share-lists that reminded me 
of my sorrows; all the schemes of the future 
seemed to hinge more or less on the profits of the 
great speculation, and were that not enough, there 
was anxiety enough in the prospect of future calls. 
Calls I had always hated in every shape, and even 
when they had merely taken the form of a 
board left at a hospitable friend’s, but I never 
loathed them so much as I did now. As things 
had come to a winding-up, I felt inclined to rejoice 
in the Fag er ge of liquidators, as taking them 
out of the hands of those wretchedly incompetent 
directors, even although their resignation deprived 
me of the solace of giving them a‘ bit of my mind.’ 
The meeting came at length, and it irresistibly 
reminded me of a funeral. It was not only the 
melancholy nature of the occasion, and the solemn 
faces of those who came there to assist at the 
burial of so many cherished hopes, but the same 
character of professional grief pervaded the whole 
proceedings. The liquidators, like the undertaker 
and his mutes, had neither interest in nor affection 
for the unhappy deceased ; on the contrary, although 
bound to preserve an appearance of decent melan- 
choly among the sorrowing relatives, in reality 
they had everything to cheer them; it was not 
only their profession to attend at such distressing 
scenes, and not only was their natural sensi- 
bility utterly blunted by habit, but they were 
paid exceedingly well for being there ; and the more 
severe the pangs of the mourners, the more costly 
were the expenses of the ceremony. I allude of 
course to the professional liquidators: those of 
the shareholders who were united with them in 
the task might have had as good reasons for 
seriousness as any of their fellows in the room. 
Whether, however, they had habituated themselves 
to their dreary ae by being more constantly 
face to face with them—whether they attempted to 
disguise their real feelings by going to the opposite 
extreme—or whether the imperturbable demeanour 
of their professional colleagues had imperceptibly 
inoculated them, but the result was even in them 
a janty, not to say a heartless manner, which jarred 
most painfully on the feelings of their audience. 
This consisted of a mixed group enough. Fill- 
ing the foremost rows were shrewd men of business, 
whose fault had been chiefly carelessness, and who, 
although they had for once been caught napping, 
were wide-awake enough now, and sufficiently 
ready to criticise facts and figures. Then came the 
men from the West End, who had dabbled in the 
City for the high interest they found so convenient 
to them, and who were looking serious enough for 
once in their lives, now that they had been harder 
hit than ever they were at Epsom or the Portland, 
and that they saw before them a cheerless vista of 
unwonted economics. Then there was a — 
of small investors—no very numerous class this, 
let us hope, since in their case the savings of a 
lifetime had been swallowed at a mouthful. The 
losses fall heavily on the tall, gray-moustached 
carefully-dressed old gentlemen, the Colone 
Newcomes of the ‘Senior’ and the Indian United 
Service, who have to count how far their half-pay 
will go, now that they have to live on that and 
that alone. And lastly, in the background are a 
few ladies, chiefly elderly, widows in weeds, and 
spinsters guiltless of crinoline, who understand as 
little of what is passing before them now as they 
did of finance or discounting when they joined 
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the company, and who look as if they only 
wanted to get home to have a good cry over 
their great trouble ; and much good may it do 
them, for it is likely to be their only consola- 
tion. Like losing gamblers at the German baths, 
most of these victims, in public at least, seem to 
take thi very quietly. One or two mer- 
chants or lawyers act the part of a constitutional 
opposition, and conduct the serious business of the 
meeting in the interest of the shareholders, as 
tempering the action of the liquidators, who sit on 
the ministerial benches. Now and then, a warrior, 
who has never thought or spoken of business before, 
dashes into the middle of the ring, and hits out 
blindly right and left ; but as his blows are aimed 
at the late directors, they consequently fall wide of 
the mark ; and as the time of most present is valu- 
able, they do not care to see it sacrificed to the 
luxury of idle revenge or useless declamation. It 
is extraordinary how philosophical the City-men, 
those who have their whole capital floating in 
trade, and who hold the bulk of the shares, seem 
to reconcile themselves to irretrievable loss. Before 
the meeting is over, they are rigors | joking with 
the liquidators, albeit somewhat grimly. 

These latter of course have it all their own way 
in the end. A call of five pounds per share is made, 
‘to put the company ina strong position for liquida- 
tion ;’ and although they observe a discreet silence 
with respect to the future, on the principle that 
sufficient for the day is the evil thereof, there can 
be no sort of doubt that it is far from the last 
which we shall have the pleasure of paying. A 
vote of thanks to the liquidators ends the proceed- 
ings ; our company is in liquidation and Chancery 
and fervently do I wish that I were well out of it. 


x 
LORD ULSWATER. 
CHAPTER LIV.—IN MILL LANE. 


Tue white threads of cloud that had spanned the 
violet sky, and at which James Sark had gazed 
from the steamer’s deck as he went confidently up 
the river to London, had changed their colour more 
than once, as the day died out. From white to 
pink, from pink to crimson edged with lilac, from 
crimson to flaming orange, and so to dull copper 
and duller black, those floating vapour-tissues had 
varied, stage by stage, till the red sun went down. 
It was dark night presently, for the autumn 
twilight did not long struggle against the fog 
rolling in from the Thames, and the moon was but 
a pale and broken circlet, a mere thread of lucid 
ee It was dark night. Dark in the wide 

oolwich Road, where bright gushes of gaslight 
overflowed the doorways of the public-houses, 
where fantail burners flared in the windows of the 
little shops, and where the street-lamps shone in 
regular array, each lamp with a gauzy halo of fog 
around it. Darker in Aboukir Street, the gin- 
— of which were less brilliant, andthe intervals 

tween the lighted shop-fronts greater. Darkest 
in the lanes that branched off, now between rows 
of gaunt, black wooden palings, with a crown of 
spikes or vicious-looking crooked nails to defend 
the crest of the palisades, now with a wall to left 
and right, and in some cases bordered only by a 
ragged hedge and deep and slimy ditch. kest 
of all, perhaps, in Mill Lane, where a strongly- 
built man, to all appearance a sailor, was loitering 


admission to the garden and cottage, late the resi 
dence of the dead Dutch gardener, Vanpeerenboom. 
the same cottage in which the Sarks dwelt, The 
lounger, in his rough seaman’s garments, had ten 
hanging about that neighbourhood all day, some. 
times in the streets, sometimes traversing the lanes, 
and occasionally seated close to the red-curtained 
window of a beer-shop that commanded a view of 
Mill Lane, or rather of the end of that dismal 
thoroughfare from which it would be entered 
any one coming from London. But wherever he 
was, and whatever he did, he kept watch, in g 
stealthy, catlike manner, upon Milt Lane and the 
few that passed into it or out of it. 

A sturdy, broad-shouldered fellow, with a pea. 
jacket of shaggy cloth, such as pilots and North 

salvage-seekers wear, with a low-crowned 
glazed hat pulled down so as to shade the u per 
part of his scarred face, with a blue seaman’s i: 
collar hanging loose about his sunburnt bull-neck, 
and a wisp of black silk knotted more loosely stil] 
by way of cravat. An ugly customer, emphatically, 

e walked with the sailor’s rolling gait, and wore 
his mariner’s garments like one who was used to 
them ; and the brawny wrists that protruded from 
the wide cuffs of his foul-weather coat were tattooed 
with as good gunpowder as ever was served out for 
small-arm practice on board a Queen’s ship. 

And Phy in spite of tattooing, and sunburnt 
neck and face, and seagoing clothes, some exception- 
ally good judge of such matters—say a smart first- 
lieutenant of a crack frigate, or the boatswain of a 
liner—might have pronounced the man a sham, and 
no true forecastle Jack. But it is harder than 


, | most people suppose to detect a counterfeit seaman, 


Even real old sailors cannot refuse their halfpence 
to the bawling ballad-singing impostor, theatrically 
attired, who never in his life handled running 
rigging or holystoned a deck ; and the wearer of the 
glazed hat and monkey-jacket muster very 
well in Aboukir Street, where the inhabitants were 
as well accustomed to the sight of seafaring men as 
well may be. Yet the naval lieutenant would have 
been right in his eee the lounging, loitering 
mariner was no other than Bendigo Bill. He was 
waiting now, waiting, not patiently or with indiffer- 
ence, but in a restless fashion, for something to | 
happen, something that was delayed longer than he 
had expected would be the case. He had taken y 
his station nearly, but not quite, in front of the 0 
wooden gate, with the white paint peeling off it, | 
under the influence of sun and rain, that led into | 
the market-garden which still went by the name of | 
‘old Van’s.’ He stood in the ditch, the mud of | 
which was nearly dried by the hot weather, and | 
sheltered himself as much as he could behind the | 
gnarled stem of a hollow tree, a low, rotten, black | 
stump, that had been a pollard willow once, when | 
green fields overspread the site of the market- | 
gardens. Behind this wreck of a tree he lurked, | 
attentive to every sound that reached him. 
The presence of such a grim sentinel would have 
attracted remark and suspicion anywhere else. But 
in Mill Lane there were no windows whence un- | 
friendly eyes could count how often the ill-looking 
sailor-fellow had passed and re ; and since | 
dark there had not been a single wayfarer to | 
disturb the prowling figure behind the shattered | 
willow-tree. Groups were often seen and heard | 
near the black gaping mouth of the lane, talking 
loud, singing, laughing, and sometimes brawling 


nearly opposite to the high wooden gate that gave 


in the gaslit street, a third of which was taken up 
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stretches of dead-wall. But no one 
eS tate Mill Lane itself since the watch- 
man, in the pay of the market-gardeners, went by 
cast at moonrise. But the watchinan, whose natural 
enemies were the boys, and the objects of his pro- 
tecting care cucumbers and wall-fruit, had scarcely 
iven aglance to the sauntering blue-jacket a 
Fis pipe in the cool of the evening beneath the ol 
illow-tree. 

vine police might be more troublesome ; and 
indeed, whenever the distant clink of an ironshod 
poot-heel on the Aboukir Street pavement reached 
the ears of the ambushed ruffian, and the well-known 
blue uniform appeared at the corner of Mill Lane, 
as the wearer paused to take a long look into the 
darkness, Bendigo Bill drew back into the deepest 
of the shadow, and his hand slid within his rough 
outer coat, with the gesture of a hand that seeks 
and grasps some concealed weapon. But the 
constable invariably went upon his way, and Mill 
Lane was left unexplored. 

Now and then—once, perhaps, in the course of 
each five minutes that went sluggishly by—Bendigo 
Bill crept out of the ditch, and crossing the lane, 

t his face close to the stout wooden bars of the 
tall nail-studded gate, and looked through into the 

garden, amid the spreading vegetable beds of 
which the Dutchman’s cottage stood, with one soli- 
tary light shining pale in a window of it. These 
excursions took but a few seconds each, and there 
was one feature in them worthy of note, which 
was, that when the lurker outside pressed his face 
against the bars to gain a better view, the gate 
gave way to his touch ; and yet that gate, with 
a bell-pull of rusty iron dangling beside it, was 
always kept locked after dusk, and it had been 
locked on that very evening. But Bendigo Bill 
was accustomed to carry about with him instru- 
ments that could in case of need have triumphed 
over better locks than that of the nail-studded 
wooden gate. 

The garrotter waited, but it was fretfully, and 
with a tension of the senses that kept him restless, 
His ears and eyes were on ae as are those of 
the savage in his ambuscade. He changed his 
position again and again, stirring silently in his 
place of espial. He was armed—the frequency 
with which he thrust his hand beneath the folds 
of his outer garment, and the low clank of some- 
thing hard and heavy, gave signs that such was 
the case—once, too, when a policeman passing the 
end of the lane had lingered longer than common, 
Bendigo Bill’s face had become even more stern] 
set than before, and the faint click of a pistol-lock 
had followed. 

But there was something written in this des- 
perado’s brute face, over and above the bull-dog 


tenacity of pur that made him so stanch a 
watch-dog. A won observer might have noted 
something like fear, and something like disgust or 
repugnance, stamped upon his coarse lineaments. 
He was a worse man than he had been when first 
he came, a cowed beast of prey, ready to lick the 
hand of its master, into his patron’s service ; but 
with all his hardihood and all his wickedness, he 
did not seem at ease now as he stood expectant. 
For what did he wait? For something, plainly, 
by the twitching of his usually firm lips, that he 
half shrank from hearkening to. He had done his 
best, like a blind instrument, to bring the dreadful 
thing to pass, but he shrunk from it at the last, 


with a reluctance to know the inevitable worst. 


How long had he been at his post, since he had 
ogee the lock of the gate, and since he had taken 

is place behind the willow, armed, and resolute 
to resist capture to the death? Surely a long, long 
time. Time for a change of pu , time for 
relenting, time for the discovery of unlooked-for 
obstacles. A long time. He ed the back of 
his horny hand across his dry lips, waiting, listen- 
ing. Ah! the church clock, far away, striking the 
hour. He remembered what the time had been as 
he passed the lighted gin-palace before creeping 


into the lane. He had stood sentry some fifteen 
or twenty minutes, not more. 
There it is at last! A ery, a long, harsh, horrid 


cry, eloquent of pain, and fear, and startled anguish, 
of a surprise worse than even bodily anguish—a 
dread sound for human ears to listen to. Silence 
after that one awful outcry of agonised despair— 
dead, dull, absolute silence. Bendigo Bill, scoundrel 
as he was, had shuddered when he heard that 
shriek rending the night-air ; but the stillness that 

eceeded was more horrible than even the wild 
utterance of despairing terror that had died away 
upon his ear. His imagination, such as it was, 
was thoroughly cnieaal now, and he could pic- 
ture to himself what it was that was going on in 
the solitary cottage, the one feeble light from which 
he could see when he bent his body forward as he 
then did, gazing into the great dark garden. 

There was something in the picture that sickened 
him. A saving instinct in the man, knave and 
brute as he was, rose up in revolt at the thought 
of wickedness worse than he had ever nerved his 
callous heart and violent hand to do. Again he 
drew his sleeve across his dry white lips, and then 
were it across his forehead, on which the heavy 

eat-drops stood. He gave a kind of groan. ‘I 
couldn’t—no, I couldn’t. Too bad for me, even!’ 
he said in a low voice, unaware that he had uttered 
the words or merely thought them. Then he 
listened. His power of hearing was remarkable, 
and he had cultivated the gift, many a day, in the 
trackless Australian bush, when life and death 
were the stakes for which he played. He listened, 
now, less for a sound from the cottage in the 
garden, than for some noise that should denote 
that the neighbours had taken alarm, and that men 
were oe the place whence that terrible 
cry had arisen. But it was a district in which 
quarrels and noisy broils were frequent, and no one 
seemed to have been disturbed by that one piercing 
shriek, that had thrilled through the very marrow 
of the lurker keeping watch upon the gate. 

Surely it was over now; surely there must be 
an end to the devil’s work going on within that 
dwelling, from the one window of which the candle 
still threw the same pale glimmer. The silence 
weighed upon the bushranger’s breast as a heavy 
stone might have done, had it been his fate to have 
lived a century or two earlier, and to be pressed to 
death in Newgate prison for refusing to plead. It 
must be over now. 

No! Another cry, weak and broken, a stifled 
scream, that was so hollow and faint as to be 
likened to the shrieks we seem to hear in a dream, 
and then wake, and know that our senses have 
cheated us. The silence that succeeded was dee 
and long. Bendigo Bill watched and waited. He 
saw the light within the cottage-window pass 
rapidly across the casement and disappear; pre- 
sently, a gleam from the upper windows, each in 


turn, shewed that the candle had been carried up- gl 
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stairs, and the light was no longer steady, but 
flickering and waving. At last it vanished. Every 
window was dark, and the silence seemed to deepen 
as the light was extinguished. 

Quite suddenly, there was a noise—a sound of 
some one walking quickly and breathing hard, as 
he came with heavy tread along the mould of the 
garden-paths. Then the white gate was pushed 
open, and the figure of a tall man dressed in dark 
clothing passed through into the lane. The gate, 
roughly swung open, fell with a slam against the 
post. Bendigo Bill stooped to pick up something 
that had lain at his feet in the ditch ready ; it was 
a black oilskin bag, such as sailors carry when 
travelling ashore, and he thrust it under his arm, 
and stepped out into the middle of the horseway. 
The tall man who had passed through the gate 
spoke not a word ; he made a quick imperious 
sign with his hand, and strode on, turning his back 
to the lights of the street. Bendigo Bill followed 
him without speaking. . 

Up the dark lane they went without a word 
being said on either side, without a sign, since that 
one imperative gesture which the ex-convict had 
obeyed. The tall man was in seafaring dress, as 
Bendigo Bill was, but there was nothing of the 
sailor in his bearing. He walked very fast, with 
hasty and irregular steps, careless of the stones and 
the ruts of the ill-kept road. There was a crape- 
mask covering his face, but this he tore off, with a 
fierce snatch of his left hand, and thrust it into a 
one of the loose pilot-coat he wore. A white 

dkerchief was wrapped around his right hand, 
which hung at his side. 

So much as this, Bendigo Bill, following as a dog 
follows his master, could make out by the faint 


starlight. But when they emerged from the lane 
into a suburban road, dotted here and there by dark 
shrubberies encircling white villas, a gas-lamp, 
burning near the corner of the lane, threw its glare 
upon the foremost of the two men, who turned away 
his face from his companion, as if by some instinct 


of concealment. ‘ Your hand!’ exclaimed the ex- 
bushranger, alarmed, for the white handkerchief 
was growing crimson, and down from it fell large 
drops of blood, that slaked the thirsty dust of the 
sal ‘How came it like that ?’ he added, coming 
closer.—‘ Curse you! she made her teeth meet in it: 
don’t trouble me with questions,’ was the savage 
And the pushed on, still in 
ence. 


Soon the tall man fell back, with a gesture that | th 


Bendigo Bill understood to indicate that he, know- 
ing the way best, should take the lead. He obeyed 
without speaking, and they climbed a hill skirting a 
high wall, over which waved the tall trees, as it 
seemed, of a park or pleasaunce, and presently were 
traversing an open waste of common ground, where 
the rary d road gleamed like a white ribbon amid 
stunted heath, and crisp turf and gorse in bloom. 
They were climbing another hill ere long, with 
plantations on either side, and suddenly they 
turned into a dark fir-wood, made their way into a 
thick and lonely clump of trees, and halted there. 
Bendigo Bill unstrapped the bag which he carried, 
and laid it at the other’s feet, and would have 
spoken, but an angry stamp of his companion’s 
heel upon the ground, and a muttered oath, warned 
him to be mute. He sat down with his back to a 
tree, drew out his pipe, filled it, kindled it, and 
sat smoking his tobacco as stoically as if he had 
been still in the bush, or at the fireside in a 


— 


shepherd’s hut. The dark figure, leanin against 
tree opposite to him, remained as motionlen for 
long time as if it had been a mere effigy of a man, 

It seemed to Bendigo Bill as if that night woulg 
never end. The unnatural silence, the 
conduct of his terrible companion, whose m 
changed fitfully, sometimes impelling him to pace 
restlessly and aimlessly, like a hungry tiger, amo: 
the dusky fir-trees, over whose spreading roots his 
reckless feet stumbled unheeded, sometimes causing 
him to cast himself at length upon the bare earth, 
where he would lie, without motion, like a corpse: 
these were wild, weird adjuncts of the vigil beneath 
the fir-trees. 

Day at last. The lazy clouds ed their 
eastern phalanx slowly, and reddish, uncertain 
tints began to colour the gray vapour, like a blush 
upon a guilty face, and objects that had been 
indistinct before, took shape, and became clear} 
defined. But Bendigo Bill still sat with his back 
against the tree, waiting the good pleasure of hig 
patron. The light of early morning, cold and sad 
as the dawn is apt to be in our latitudes, 
shewed him the tall figure and haggard 
the master whom he served. Lord Ulswater was 
walking slowly towards him from among the thick 
growing fir-trees, dressed in a suit of his own clothes, 
taken from the bag which his follower had carried, 
He had wrapped a lange piece of torn linen around 
his bleeding hand. He was fearfully pale, but his 
face was composed and his voice steady. 

‘Take these rags and burn them. Fire alone 
can hide such secrets,’ said Lord Ulswater in his 
customary tone of command; and as he spoke, he 
threw down at — Bill’s feet, in a heap, the 
seaman’s attire that he had worn. ‘Are youa 
coward,’ he added sneeringly, ‘that you tremble?’ 
For Bendigo Bill, while hastily thrusting the cast- 
off disguise into his black bag, had been unable to 
repress a shudder and an exclamation at findi 
that large stains of clotted blood clung, dark 
wet, to the garments he was handling. ‘ I will keep 
my word,’ said his patron sternly. ‘ You shall have 
life and liberty, and cash to start you afresh ina 
part of the world where such as you can hardly 
starve. The ship sails for San Francisco on Satur- 
day. I shall see you on board, and not leave you 
till the anchor is up, and the bell rings for the shore. 
Be ready on Thursday at the place of which you 

ke. I have the address. And be sure to burn 
that bundle you carry, ay, before you eat or drink 


is day’ 

Bendigo Bill nodded rather sullenly. ‘Ay, ay, 
my Lord,’ he said; and he stood long at the edge of 
the wood, watching the stately form of his patron 
as it lessened in the distance, and then, taking up 
his load, he tramped slowly —_> an opposite 
direction to that taken by Lord Ulswater. 


CHAPTER LV.—COMING HOME. 


Late as it was in the autumn night when James 
Sark, accompanied by the Professor, reached the 
region of suburban market-gardens, in the out 
skirts of which lay his temporary home, he was 
surprised to see no light twinkling in any of the 
cottage-windows, a sign of wakefulness and of 
welcome that had never before been lacking. ‘And 
yet I should have thought the little woman would 

ave been sitting up, waiting for us, said the 
Manxman, as he stood before the entrance to the 
garden : ‘she always did so before.—Mayhap she 


was tired out, poor lass, he added gently. 


sudden exclamation of alarm, Sark 
noe The Professor caught him by the 
i. ‘Stay, Jem, stay!’ he exclaimed; ‘it ma 
be the traps, you know—the police. Don’t run 
jnto a springe, with your eyes open, man. Your 
wife’s in no danger, remember’-—— But here 
Sark broke from the hold of his companion, and 
ran towards the dark, silent cottage. Old Brum 
followed, grumbling: ‘Goes into the net head- 
foremost,’ he muttered; for he really expected at 
every instant to see the apparition of shiny hats 
and blue uniforms from behind the Dutch gar- 
dener’s house, and to witness the arrest of Sark as 
risoner. 
old man found his young comrade standing in front 
of the door in evident perplexity. ‘It’s locked, 
said the Manxman, trying to laugh. ‘ All right, 
and very careful, you see, but she’s as quiet as a 
mouse. Can she be asleep? Loys, lass! Loys!’ 
He raised his voice to a higher pitch with each 
fresh summons, tapping smartly with his fingers 
on the closed door. But he called in vain; there 
was no answer. ‘Gone out, pronounced Sark, in 
a voice that he could not render calm and cheerful, 
as he wished it to be: ‘1 was an ass not to think 
of that before. Gone to London, perhaps, to hunt 
after me, or to the railway station to meet us, and 
missed us somehow ; eh, Professor ?’ 

‘You wait! you wait! we'll have a — 
directly, we will,’ said Brum hurriedly. e 
groped, as he spoke, behind some empty casks that 
stood, like a row of Morgiana’s oil-jars, under the 
lee of the outbuildings, and produced a common 
stable-lantern and a smaller one, such as con- 
stables carry. Then he opened them, kindled a 
match, and lighted both lanterns. The black 
mould of the garden-path, mottled with green 
moss, and the nearest beds of vegetables, growing 
in regular ranks, like soldiers on parade, and the 
wall of the wooden house, and the quaint porch, 
were revealed. 

‘Catch a weasel asleep!’ chuckled the Profes- 
sor; ‘catch old Brum napping. I thought these 
might turn out useful one day. Now, Jem, we 
can see the footprints in the soft mould, and—— 
Why, what ails you?’ For the old man, chattering 
thus, had caught a glimpse of his friend’s face, and 
he wondered to see Sark, pale and ghastly with 
dread, staring with starting eyeballs at something 
on the ground—on the — and on the damp, 
sunken flagstone before the door—something dark, 
and wet, and tortuous, that crept, snake-like, 
out from beneath the shrunken wood-work of the 
door itself, and crawled across the threshold and 
the stone, and formed a tiny blackening pool 
amid the moss beyond. 

‘Look!’ cried James Sark—‘look !’—and he 
clutched the other by the arm, and leaned heavily 
upon him, in the shock of that first discovery, as if 
his limbs had lost their vigour—‘ look at that, old 
man ! 

Old Brum looked down, shuddering. ‘ Blood! 
and nothing else” he said with a gasp.—‘Stay,’ he 
added, as his foot struck against something hard 


and metallic, and he stooped to pick up the key of 
the door, dropped, no doubt, by the person who 
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te’s open. Why? What’s up now?’ |had last left the house—‘ stay one moment; best 

iciously. ‘The lock’s been | let me go in first, 

poverty I can feel the box of the lock quite loose,} But Sark, who had recovered from the first 
‘Pry hanging by a nail’ And as he spoke, the | terrible surprise, took the key from the old man’s 
ps ‘elded to his touch, opening easily. hand, and opened the door. He had tried to nerve 


himself, to en himself against the sight that 
he guessed but too truly would await him within, 


y | But the reality of the horror within ee even 
T 


his fearful forebodings of the worst. ere, in the 
passage, at the foot of the stairs, lay Loys, dead— 
murdered, She lay — the brick floor, with her 
head resting against the wall opposite to the door 
of the little parlour; and her white upturned face, 
with the eyes wide open, a frown upon the brow, 
and the lips apart, so as to shew the teeth between 
them, was rigid as that of a marble statue, expres- 
sive of such fear, and hate, and agony as never 
sculptor moulded. All her beautiful black hair 
was loose and streaming over her shoulders, tangled 
and torn as it had been in the hideous struggle, 
the signs of which were everywhere. 

She was not a woman to die unresisting, and she 
had fought long for her life, as might plainly be 
seen. She had herself on her knees, so it 
seemed, thus far, and there died ; for both her arms 
were outstretched, as if to keep back the murderer, 
and her arms were cut and bruised, and the fingers 
of one hand had been nearly severed, evidently in 
an effort to grasp the weapon with which the 
death-blow had es dealt. That weapon must 
have been sharp and two-edged, a dagger or hea 
sheath-knife, to have inflicted those deep woun 
in neck and bosom that had been dealt, again and 
again, enough to let out more lives, it might have 
been thought, than that one poor life that the 
prey who lay there had so desperately striven to 
defen 

The first blow must have been struck within the 
pow to the right of the door, for there the chairs 

been overturned, the table pushed aside, and a 
work-box lay on the floor, the bright-coloured skeins 
of silk, and the other feminine gear that had filled 
it, scattered about, and soaked in the blood that 
was everywhere. 

For it was everywhere, that damning proof of 
cruel crime, as ruthlessly done as treacherously 
planned. Therewere splashes and spots of the guilty 
crimson high upon the walls, on the furniture, on 
the frayed carpet, everywhere—most of all in the 
P without, where Loys lay. There, too, on 
the white door-jamb, was the distinct imprint of a 
gory hand. As the two men stood, mute with 
terror and pity, they shuddered afresh to feel that 
the floor on which their feet rested was slippery to 
the tread. Sark fell on his knees, and took the 
helpless head gently up, laying it on his breast. 
‘Brum, old man, get help; for God’s sake, a doctor. 
There may be life in her; go!’ And he began to 
speak, half distractedly, to the dead, calling her by 
every fond and loving name that he had ever used 
to her, and ing ie to speak and live, for the 
sake of the great love with which he had loved her. 

The Professor went hurrying off, obeying, in the 
excitement of the moment, without remonstrance ; 
and yet he knew that hope was past, and that all 
had been over long since ; but it was a relief to do 
something, anything. So Brum hastened off along 
Aboukir Street, quiet enough now, and did as his 
friend had bidden him. He came back, not run- 
ning, but walking very fast. ‘I have called up a 
doctor, he said hurriedly; ‘he’ll be here v 
soon. But, poor chap, you know it’s no good ; 
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see you do” James Sark, with his dead wife’s head | Either the murderer desired to mislead suspicion 
illowed on his breast, looked up at him with | by feigning to have perpetrated his crime from 
Bloodshot, tearless eyes ; then he lifted her right | motives of vulgar greed, or he had been hurriedly 
hand, the one that had been wounded, and eyed it | searching for something worth the taking; and 
piteously. that this was not money or money’s worth was 
‘Look, Brum,’ he said—‘look how the butcher | proved by the fact, that several gold and silver 
has left my darling! You remember her ae | coins, with sundry trinkets, the property of poor 
hand, so little and white—a lady’s hand, you know, | Loys, lay strewed about the floor P we. ed. ‘No 
I used to call it. Loys was proud of it. O look, regular cracksman would have left ’em, that’s cer. 
look here!’ And he pressed the cold fingers to | tain,’ mbled Brum. It was clear to his judg. 
his lips, kissing them passionately, and then broke | ment that the search after some desired object had 
out into such an agony of sobs and tears as very | been a real one, —_ xecuted with the fiercest 
few have ever witnessed, and fewer still, thank | haste, and very roughly. On a chest of drawers 
Heaven, have endured. Then old Brum, moved and | stood a basin half full of water, with a towel left 
frightened, rascal as he was, broke down, and began | lying across it, as when the assassin had washed 

to cry, whiningly, like a worn-out hound that sees | the red stains from his hands, and turned to go, 
his master in distress. ‘If he’s the man I take him to be,’ said old 
But the Professor's mood soon changed, as a | Brum, with another shake of his sagacious head, 
thought struck him. ‘My poor old Jem, old chap, | ‘ he’s been looking for papers, letters, or what not; 
you must come away,’ he said earnestly; ‘she’s | and he hasn’t found ’em, for see here!’ And the 
dead, poor thing. You know that. Doctors, all | Professor — upon a thick little packet of 
the doctors in London couldn’t help her; and I was | letters, with something in the middle of it harder 
a fool to raise an alarm, and bring a lot of people | and weightier than letters, tied up with a piece of 
here, for unless you make tracks, you'll be taken.’ | faded scarlet ribbon. This he slipped into his 
There was no reply. ‘Don’t you hear me?’ cried ket. All this time he had been listening, with 
the Professor, shaking Sark by the arm. is head on one side, in the old raven-like fashion, 
The Manxman looked up. ‘Let them take me. | for the sound of coming footsteps. His inspection 
I’ve nothing to live for now. If they’ve the heart | of the rooms, minute as it was, had been ve 
to take a man away from the side of the only thing — conducted, for Brum had always before his 
he ever loved, lying dead like this, why, let them | eyes the ideal picture of his ally, James Sark, with 
handcuff me, and drag me off. Save yourself, and | chained wrists, dragged away by the inevitable 
let me be.’ These words were spoken with dogged, | police. ‘All my cursed folly!’ groaned the Pro- 
hopeless resolve. essor ; ‘I ought to have known better than to have 
‘Jem, Jem! hear reason ! it’ll be too late soon, | gone blabbing to that doctor and his gabblin 
urged the Professor ; but his words fell on heedless screeching maid-servants, about a murder in Mi 
ears. The old coiner was sorely puzzled. His | Lane. It’s known up at the station by this!’ And 
natural shrewdness told him that ordinary argu- | at the recollection of his own imprudent words, 
ments, common-place appeals to the instinct of | Brum groaned again, and went down-stairs. 
self-preservation, would be thrown away upon that | There was James Sark, immovable, in the same 
desperate man, blind and deaf to all things but the | position as before, holding up that passive head 
frenzy of his sorrow ; and yet to abandon him to | that lay so heavily on his patient shoulder, 
his fate, with the certainty of detention, recogni- | uttering low broken words of fondness, such as a 
tion, and punishment before him, was not to be | mother might whisper to her dying child that she 
thought of. ‘Afterall,’ soliloquised Brum, ‘they’ve | cannot bring herself to believe is to go from her. 
nothing much agin me. No warrants out. I’ve | ‘He’s mazed-like, poor lad! no use my speaking 
no call to run from the Philistines just now.’ Thus | sense to him now,’ muttered his old associate: 
reassured as to his own safety, the Professor, lantern | ‘the game’s up!’ At that moment, the Professor's 
in hand, took a survey of the apartment, and then, | quick _ detected a glittering object on the floor, 
shaking his head, went up-stairs. It was evident | half hidden by the worn door-mat, and the Pro- 
by the drops of blood that were frequent on the | fessor darted at it as a cat at a mouse. Yes; he 
carpetless stairs, that the assassin had ascended to | was right. Here was proof positive, confirming 
the upper floor. Above, all the doors were open, | what he had all along suspected ; better than that, 
and everything was in disorder, the cupboards | here was a talisman to rouse James Sark from his 
having been rifled, the lids of trunks and chests | fatal stupor of inaction. 
violently wrenched from the hold of lock or hinges,| ‘Dear boy Jem!’ said Brum, more urgent than 
whichever had been the first to yield to the | before; ‘get up, and be aman! She’s dead, poor 
murderer's hasty attack. soul ; but the butcherly villain—he that did this 
That the assassin had been in great haste was plain, cruelty—he’s alive. Get up, man, if you wouldn't 
not only because the clothes and other objects | lose your revenge along with your liberty, 
which the now emptied boxes and closets had con-| He had touched the right chord now. The 
tained lay in a tumbled heap, tossed into the | Manxman looked up eagerly, and his face, pallid 
middle of the floor, and in many cases smeared | almost as that of the dead within his arms, flushed 


with half-dried blood, but because, in prizing open | wrathfully. As quickly did a look of weary dis- 
prizing q y 


one stout oaken sea-chest, the tool employed couragement succeed to this glow of anger. ‘How 
been snapped in two, and part of it remained lying | am I to find him? I don’t know who did this. Let 
close to the box, the cover of which had manifestly | me be, Brum !’ he answered, in a dull peevish tone, 
been torn away by main force. Brum picked up | like that of some sick man disturbed in his first 
the fragment of steel, which was about four inches | sleep. ; 
long, and was apparently part of the blade of a| ‘ * Jem !’ cried the old man, trembling with 
large dampacetad | knife, double-edged, and with | impatience, as his watchful ear distinguished a dis- 
a thick blade, such as German hunters and Ameri- | tant sound, distant yet, but approaching ; el 


em backwoodsmen carry. more, say I, be a man! Look—look at this I’ve 
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on the floor, almost on the very spot where 
—_ so quiet, poor creature. Look, I say!’ _ 
Thus adjured, James Sark did look at the shining 
object which Brum held out for his inspection. 
It was a large flat gold button, part, evidently, of a 
sleeve-link, broken, no doubt, in the struggle, and 
which must have dropped from the murderer’s 
wrist, and lain unnoticed by him. A handsome 
and costly toy of its class, for it was studded with 
small turquoises disposed in the form of a cross, 
and a coronet was engraved upon it. ‘That’s 
enough proof, ain’t it’——- Brum was beginning, 
when the Manxman sprung to his feet, gently laying 
down upon the ground the poor passive head that 
he had supported on his strong arm. ‘I see, he 
cried. ‘1’m ready. I was struck stupid for a 
minute ; but I have something to live for—to settle 
scores with that Right Honourable villain. I’m 


ready.’ 

There was something weary | in the sudden 
change that had metamorphosed this man, usually 
so genial and easy-tempered. There he stood, pale 
and stern, with blazing eyes and nostrils that 
dilated like those of a stag at bay, the very incarna- 
tion of vengeance. ‘Then come! I hear footsteps 
and people talking,’ answered the Professor, grasp- 
ing his companion’s wrist. 


li in and again. ‘Good-bye, Loys, -bye, 
he murmured, and then, with a 
turned towards the door. The noise of people 
speaking loudly, and of trampling feet, was now 
very distinct. 

‘Come, lad, said Brum, in serious alarm; 
‘you'll be too late” And he almost dragged the 
young man through the passage and out into the 
garden, where several persons were already dimly 

iscernible, stumbling as they groped their way, 
and talking excitedly. The Professor’s keen glance 
caught the dreaded glare of bull’s-eye lanterns 
coming up the lane. By main force, he drew his 
associate behind the angle of the cottage, and urged 
him on. ‘The house is between us and them, but 
the police are at the gate. They can’t see us. We 
must get over the wall, I tell you. I’m old, but if 
- help me, I can manage to do it,’ gasped the 

rofessor, hurrying along the path that led in an 
opposite direction to that from which the intruders 
were advancing. ‘Be quick and silent, for your 


life 
As they reached the wall, they heard a loud 
shout. e crowd had entered the house by this 


time, and the outcry was caused, no doubt, by the 
discovery of the body. Sark, with one hand on 
the top of the low wall, hesitated: ‘My poor Loys! 
my poor Loys!’ he groaned out piteously. ‘It 
seems cowardly to leave her to strangers. I can’t 
bear it.” But Brum spoke quick and forcible words, 
pointing out the fact, that Sark’s incarceration 
would render him powerless against the murderer ; 
that he might even be accused of the crime, since a 


any atrocious act, and that his best hope of exacting 
retribution for his wife’s cruel death was to be 
founded on his own exertions in hunting the 
assassin down. ‘Ay, hunt him down! So I will. 
Be sure of that, old man,’ said Sark grimly. Brum 
had heard many a threat of vengeance before, 
coupled with pars oaths and frightful curses, but 
never such a cool, deliberate menace, spoken in 
the calm plain words of a man whose mind was 


bent upon one purpose, and who scorned the 


e Manxman stooped, and kissed his wife’s cold | Cesar’ 


runaway convict was a considered capable of | Se 


imprecations of vulgar rage as empty babblings un- 
worthy of a thought. He felt sure that Sark would 
keep his word. Then, thanks to the Manxman’s 
strength and activity, the wall was quickly scaled, 
and across gardens and fields the two associates 
made their way unpursued, till they reached the 
broad highway that led them to London. 


OLD PARIS. 


As with men, so with cities: whenever one of the 
latter becomes famous, and the eyes of the world 
are fixed upon it, we desire to know more of it than 
what is presented on the surface. A thousand 
little details, trifling, perhaps, in themselves, share 
in the interest attaching to the whole to which 
they belong. And as the most interesting biogra- 
phies of great men are those which not merely 
make us acquainted with the prominent features of 
their lives—with the great exploits which they 
achieved—but also follow them into their soli- 
tude or home-life, so the most attractive chronicles 
of states and cities are those which enter into the 
seemingly unimportant minutic, neglected by the 
gu histo rian and the compiler of the guide- 


Lutetia (civitas) Parisiorum is first mentioned in 
"3 Commentaries. Lutetia has had various 
derivations assigned to it, but most probably it is 
the Latinised form of Loutouhezi, the Celtic for 
a city in the midst of waters, it having been built on 
an island in the Seine. In the fourth century, it 
received the name of the people whose chief city it 
was. During the middle ages, it was supposed 
that Francus, a son of Hector, founded Paris, and 
also Troyes in Champagne, giving to the former the 
name of his uncle. = all likelihood, it comes from 
the Celtic par or bar, a frontier. 

Christianity, according to Gregory of Tours, was 
first preached to the Parisians by St-Dionysius 
or Denis, in the year 250; and the first synod 
heid in Paris took place in 360, which seems to 
prove that the Christian missionaries had already 
made numerous converts there. Paganism, how- 
ever, was not wholly uprooted until the episcopate 
of St-Marcellus, who died in 436, and who, accord- 
ing to a legend, is said to have hurled into the 
Seine a frightful dragon which desolated the city, 
and which, perhaps, was the emblem of heathenism. 

he Emperor Julian, commonly called the 
Apostate, had a great liking for Paris, and spent 
five winters there. He praises its inhabitants for 
their intelligence and good-conduct, and the sur- 
rounding vineyards for their excellent produce. 
An edifice, improperly called the Thermes de Julien, 
still exists in the Rue de la Harpe, which per- 
petuates his memory, and possibly served as his 
residence. In his time, the Montagne Ste-Gene- 
viéve was a sort of Campus Martius; the gardens 
of the Luxembourg were occupied by a Roman 
camp; and Roman villas lined both sides of the 
ine. 
The Merovingians made Paris their capital, and 
Clovis constantly resided there. His sons, while 
dividing his states, judged the possession of Paris 
of so great importance, that they shared it — 
themselves, and agreed that none of them shoul 


enter it without the consent of the others. Under 
this dynasty, several of the Parisian churches were 
founded. Childebert built the church of St-Vin- 
cent, afterwards St-Germain des Prés, the vaulting 
of each window in which was supported by costly 
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pillars of marble. Paintings, decorated with gold, 
covered the ceiling and the walls. The roof, com- 
posed of plates of gilded bronze, when struck by 
the rays of the sun, dazzled the eyes of beholders 
with its brilliancy. 

Under Louis VI. and Louis VII. Paris became 
celebrated for its schools. The best known were 
the Cathedral School, the school of St-Germain des 
Prés, and that of Ste-Geneviéve. At the first men- 
tioned, Guillaume de Champeaux taught theology, 
and counted among his pupils the well-known 
Abélard, at the end of the eleventh and beginning 
ofethe twelfth century. In 1118, Abélard opened 
on the ene oe Ste-Geneviéve his famous school, 
which soon eclipsed all the others, and at which no 
less than ten thousand scholars attended. 

Philip Augustus, judging that Paris was not suffi- 
ciently protected by its walls, caused a tower to be 
built outside them, on the site of a Louveterie, or 
wolf-hunting establishment, from which it received 
the name of the Louvre. It served at once for a 
royal residence, a fortress, and a state-prison ; and 
was completed, according to the original plan, in 
1204, It was under this monarch that the streets 
of Paris were first paved. One day, while standing 
at a window of his palace in the city, the mud or 
filth in the street, shaken by some vehicles which 
were passing, exhaled an unbearable stench, which 
invaded the royal nostrils. It was then that 
Philip conceived the project of paving the streets. 


The work was done at the expense of the town, the | his 


vement consisting of rough flagstones, about 
fost ond and cls in 
thickness. 

It was in this reign, in 1182, that the legate of 
the Holy See consecrated the cathedral of Notre- 
Dame, begun in 1163 by Maurice de Sully, Bishop 
of Paris. This immense edifice, however, was 
not finished till the reign of Charles VIL. in the 
fifteenth cent The original flooring of Philip 
Augustus was lately found at eight or nine feet 
below the surface ; and the thirteen steps which in 
his time it is said led to the entrance, have dis- 
appeared. It was under Philip that the munici- 
ality of Paris received its first developments, and 
assumed a regular form. Besides the provost, who, 
as officer of the king, presided over the courts of 
justice, there was the syndic, nominated by the 
community of merchants, whose duty it was to 
protect the commercial interests of the town. He 
was afterwards called the provost of the merchants, 
and was assisted by echevins, who formed his 
council. Under Philip, this officer acquired many 
new rights. The police, the streets, the care of 

ublic edifices, the administration of the lands 
longing to the town, passed from the provost of 
Paris to this functionary, 

Philip was also the patron of learning. He insti- 
tuted schools in the Rue du Fouarre. Fouarre, or 
foare, from which is derived the existing fourrage 
(forage), is an old French word signifying straw. 
The scholars in those simple ages sat upon bundles 
of straw during the lectures, and as this custom 
naturally resulted in the frequent ap ce of 
that material in the neighbourhood of the schools, 
the street received its title from it. During the 
middle ages, no traffic was permitted in this street, 
in order to obviate any disturbance to the students. 

Philip the Fair founded the parliament of Paris. 
It held its sessions in the King’s Palace (Palais de 
Justice), which, in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was entirely abandoned to it. In this palace 


was the vast hall which served for receiving the 
homage of vassals, giving audience to ambassado: 

ublic festivities, and other occasions of natio 
interest, at one of the extremities of which was an 
— marble we round which soverej 
alone were permitted to sit; and w whic’ 
certain times of the year, the society of clone 
basoche (lawyers’ clerks) gave dramatic entertain. 
ments of a farcical character. 

In the fourteenth century, as now, Paris was 
celebrated as the seat of fashion in dress, tho 
those dazzling magasins de nouveautés which we 
now admire there did not then exist, Wearing- 
apparel, as well as other merchandise, was gener. 

ly sold by criers in the streets. ‘They do not 
cease to bray from morning till night) writes 
Guillaume de Villeneuve. Vendors of all classes 


swelled the discordant concert. To cry goods 


for sale was the daily an occupation; amo 
others, of the three hun blind men suppo 
by the king, St Louis. These unfortunates, it 
seems, were in the habit of performing their duties 
without guidance, and the consequence was, that 
they frequently came in collision, and gave each 
other severe contusions. 

The first stone of the famous Bastille was laid 
by the provost of Paris, in the reign of Charles V, 
1369. That formidable edifice was built for the 
Pp of protecting the king, who had seen his 
authority braved by the Parisians while residing in 
i in the city, which on that account he 
quitted. He uently dwelt in the Louvre, 
of which the Bastille was a pendant, and of which 
M. Vitet gives the following picturesque descri 
tion as it was in the fourteenth century: ‘ 
king caused to be raised outside the moats a 
number of buildings, useful and ornamental, of a 
middling height, forming what were then called 
basses-cours, and united to the chiteau by gardens 
of considerable extent. One cannot imagine all 
the various objects that were heaped together in 
these dependencies and gardens. ides lodgi 
for the officers of the crown, there were a menagerie 


of lions and panthers, bird-rooms, aviaries for 
the king’s ts, fishponds, basins, labyrinths, 
tunnels, trelli leafy pavilions—the favourite 


decoration of gardens in the middle ages. These 
rres, cut in symmetrical compartments, and 

thrown in the midst of buildings varying in form 
and elevation; that chaos of towers and turrets— 
the former rising heavily from the moats, the 
latter as if suspended from the walls ; that | nt 
mell of pointed roofs, here covered with lead, there 
with varnished tiles, some crested with hea 
vanes, some with tufts of various colow 
this has no resemblance to a modern palace ; but 
that disorder, these contrasts, which seem to us 
only barbarously picturesque, appealed quite differ- 
ently to the imagination in those days, and were 
not without their grandeur and majesty. These 
were the bright days of the feudal Louvre, when 
it was living, peopled, and well cared for’ 

The space of ground which, until lately, formed 
the Marché des Innocents, was, in the middle 
the principal cemetery of Paris. It was surround 
by a sort of vaulted gallery, which was reserved 
for the corpses of distinguished persons and for 
dressmakers’ shops. Here, in the year 1424, the 
English, who were then masters of Paris, gave a 
grand féte of rejoicing for the battle of Verneuil, 
and indulged in a frightful ‘dance of the dead 
over the level tombstones. In the middle of the 
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rose an obelisk, surmounted by a lamp, 
pe op heen feebly illumined at night the field 
of the dead, and animated its solitude. But at 
sunrise all was changed—daylight brought back 
with it noise, luxury, and — ; 

Victor Hugo, in the chapter of his romance, 
Notre Dame de Paris, entitled Paris a vol @oiseau 

k iii. chapter ii.), gives a vivid description of 
the town as it was in the fifteenth century. Paris, 
according to him, was at that time divided into 
three distinct — City, the University, and 
the Town. The City, occupying the island, was 
the oldest and smallest, and was the mother of the 
other two. ‘It stood between these,’ he says, ‘ like 
a little old woman between two tall handsome 
daughters’ The University was on the left bank 
of the Seine, stretching between points which at 

resent correspond with the Halles aux Vins and 

Monnaie. The Town, the largest of the three 
divisions, was on the right side of the river. Each 
of the divisions formed a town, —— for its 
completeness upon the others. The City had 
churches; the Town, palaces; the University, 
colleges. 

In 1539, Francis I. having given permission to 
the Emperor Charles V. to traverse France, enter- 
tained the idea of receiving him at the Louvre, 
which underwent, on that account, a general re- 
storation, according to the style of the Renaissance ; 
but as soon as the emperor departed, Francis, 
perceiving that the new works were merely of a 
temporary character, resolved to build a new palace 
on the same site as the former one, and confided its 
erection to Pierre Lescot. The building, bn, in 
1541, was continued till the death of Henry II. It 
is the finest portion of the Louvre ; the south-west 
angle. When Catherine de Médicis came into 
power, she dismissed Lescot, en an Italian 
architect, and caused that wing to be built which 
advances towards the river. 

In 1564, tired of the Louvre, Catherine bought a 
piece of ground called the Salboniére, covered with 
pottery-works, the Tuileries Saint-Honoré, and 
commenced the palace which received its name 
from the fabrics which had occupied its site. For 
six years, the new edifice steadily progressed ; but 
Catherine, having learned from her astrologer, 
Ruggieri, that it was her fate to die under the ruins 
of a house near St-Germain, suddenly gave up the 
works of the Tuileries, because it was in the parish 
of St-Germain l’Auxerrois, and built the Hétel de 
Soissons, on the site of the present corn-market. 

The famous Pont-Neuf was begun in 1578, 
Henry IIL. laying the first stone. 

The Place-Royale was completed in 1612. Here 
Cardinal Richelieu soon afterwards built a palace, 
which he called the Palais Cardinal, but which, 
in a spirit of regal munificence, he presented to 
his king, Louis XIII. Thenceforth, it became the 
Palais-Royal. Numerous hétels of the noblesse 
sprang up in the same quarter, and with them first 
appeared there the warehouses for bijouterie and 
other fancy goods, for which the Palais-Royal is 
at present so celebrated. A writer of that time 
severely blames the merchants of these shops for 
permitting their wives to flirt with customers—‘ all 
to induce them to buy a fashionable collar, a child’s 
purse, a drachm or two of perfume for the perruque, 
or a boy’s wooden sword.’ Speaking of perruques, 
we must not omit to mention that they reached 
their full development at the time of Louis 


eee Their most celebrated maker was a 


M. Binet, from whom they sometimes were called 
binettes. They weighed several pounds, sometimes 
cost a thousand crowns, and rose five or six inches 
above the brow. The word binette still exists in 
the language of the Paris gamin, designating a 
person with a droll countenance. : 

The last insurrection at Paris before the Revolu- 
tion was that called the Fronde (sling). This 
revolt received its name in a singular manner, In 
the moat of the town, near Saint-Roch, the little 
boys of the quarter used to fight with slings. When 
the constable appeared, they all took to their heels. 
In the disputes of the parliament, a young coun- 
sellor, Bauchaumont, observed the modesty and 
docility of the members in the presence of the 
king, and their turbulence in his absence. ‘They 
are quiet just now,’ said he, ‘ but when he is gone, 
they will sling (on frondera) with a will’ The 
word remained. e Fronde soon gained the whole 
town, which eagerly took the side of the insurgents, 
as the first cause of the troubles was a new tax on 
houses built outside the walls. Afterwards, when 
the rebellion was quelled, the Parisians paid dearly 
for their share in it. Their paver wee were 
abolished, a royal garrison took the place of their 
civic guards, and magistrates dependent on the 
crown, that of the municipal authorities. 

Deprived of its independence, it became the sole 
glory of Paris to be the stage on which the splen- 
dours of the court of Louis XIV. were revealed. 
In 1662, that king gave an idea of what his reign 
would cost by the famous féte du carrousel, which 
has left its name to the vast place between the 
Louvre and the Tuileries. It cost 1,200,000 francs, 
Gold and silver were employed in so great profu- 
sion on the trappings of the horses, that the material 
of which they were made could not be distin- 
guished from the embroidery with which it was 
covered. The king and the princes shone with the 
prodigious quantity of diamonds with which their 
arms and the harness of their horses were covered. 
About the same time, the Tuileries and the Louvre 
were completed, and a en was designed for the 
former by Le Notre. The former garden of the 
Tuileries, like other ancient French gardens, com- 
prised a strange medley ; among other objects, it 
contained a pretty little abode, beside the quay, 
and mysteriously concealed by a thick grove, which 
Louis XIII. had given to his valet-de-chambre, 
Renard, who had furnished it with rare and costly 
articles, and had made it a secret rendezvous for 
young seigneurs, and the scene of luxurious petits 


soupers. 

tt was in 1669 that Soliman Aga, the Turkish 
ambassador at the French court, introduced the use 
of coffee into Paris. The first café was opened at 
the foire St-Germain, which was then one of the 
most frequented and fashionable places of resort in 
the town, and the suppression of which, towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, went far to 
destroy the industry and commerce of the left 
bank of the river, to the profit of the right. An 
Armenian named Pascal afterwards established a 
café, which was much in vogue, called the Manouri, 
upon the Quai de l’Ecole ; and in 1689, a Sicilian, 
Procopio, opened the Café Procope in the present 
Rue de l’Ancienne Comédie, which was for long the 
favourite place of reunion for the savans and beaux- 
esprits of the period. 

Opposite this establishment, was the Thédtre de 
la Comedie Francaise, which was inaugurated in 
1689 by Racine’s well-known tragedy of Phédre. 
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Until 1770, ‘the actors of the king’ performed on 
its boards, at which epoch they removed to the 
theatre within the Tuileries. At this time, the 
opera became a fashionable amusement, and assumed 
its present form. Voltaire has described it in the 
following lines : 

Il faut se rendre a ce is magique, 

Ou les beaux vers la se et la musique, 

L’art de charmer les yeux par les couleurs, 

L’art plus heureux de séduire les cceurs, 

De cent plaisirs fait un plaisir unique. 
But the café and the opera remind us that we are 
leaving Paris in old times for the Paris of the 
present, and that we are close upon that blood- 
written page, the Revolution, which divides the 
chronicles of the former from those of the latter. 
These notes must not be brought to a conclusion 
without the acknowledgment that from M. Malte- 
Brun’s laborious compilation, La France Illustrée, 
they derive whatever archeological interest they 


possess. 


WEARING THEM TO SOME PURPOSE. 


Lypta, aged twenty, the only child of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Snaftles, of Blubluddy Park, Suffolk, 
having written to her quondam school-fellow and 
bosom-friend, Julia Coutsher, two years her senior, 
wife of a doctor with an extensive practice in Hali- 
fax, Yorkshire, and mother of a fat boy fourteen 
months old, to the effect that if she did not come 
to spend a fortnight with her, she would borrow a 
team of wild horses from Mr Sangster, who was 
making a tour through her neighbourhood, and 
come and drag her away forcibly—the propriety 
of accepting the invitation was seriously discussed 
in the medical mansion. The Coutshers were a 
happy couple, and averse to separation, but Julia 
was fond of her friend, and glad to keep the bond 
between them taut. There were to ae 
theatricals and other gay doings at Blubluddy 
Park ; and as the Coutshers were not rich, and 
rather proud, Halifax was a dullish place for them. 
Lydia was a munificent godmother to the fat child. 

e Snaffles were a very old county family, and 
to be on intimate terms with them was very credit- 
able. When one’s wife goes to stay with an influ- 
ential and much-respected baronet, there is no 
knowing what may turn up. So it was settled that 
Lydia Snaffles might countermand her wild horses, 
for that Mrs Coutsher would go without compul- 
sion—for a week. Mr Coutsher was included in the 
invitation, but his leaving his patients was of course 
an impossibility. He never did while they lived; 
and when they ceased to do that, it was rather 
they who left him. The fat boy was likewise asked, 
and occasioned a discussion. The mother wanted 
to take him, the father to keep him. ‘It’s very 
bad for young children to travel in the autumn,’ 
said the doctor. 

‘Pooh!’ replied his wife. ‘ Not unless they are 
well-paying patients.’ 

‘I shall be dull enough without you, and if you 
take the boy too, I don’t know what I shall do,’ 
pleaded the husband. 

‘I can’t be happy without my Billy,’ said the 
wife, wavering. 

‘Well, then, take him,’ replied the doctor with a 
sigh. That sigh was a bull’s-eye, and the fat child 
stopped with his father. 

At 5.10 on an October evening, Mrs Coutsher 
alighted on the Blubluddy End platform, and was 


immediately embraced and hungrily kissed by the 
impetuous Lydia—an operation which turned the 
hearts of five young male travellers by the down- 
train to water. ‘O you dear, delightiul love of g 
Julia! how good of you to come! The carriage is 
waiting ; the porters will look after your things, 
Well, and how are you? And so you have not 
brought my godson : left him as a hostage for your 
going back, have you? a pet! How ie he ? And 
your husband, how is he? Of course he could not 
come. Halifax would find it could get well without 
him, and that would never do! You are Jooki 

blooming. Iam so glad! O what fun this is!’ 

And so Lydia rattled on all the way to Blu. 
bluddy Park, which was about two miles off, hardly 

iving her friend time to put in monosyllables, 

ut smiles, nods, and pe did just as well 
‘We dine at six,’ she said, when she had seen her 
in her room, with her box uncorded and opened, 
and her evening-dress laid on the bed. ‘ My room 
is only next door ;’ and she disappeared. 

In twenty minutes, she came back again, dressed 
for dinner, and found Julia also ready. They were 
exceptional and quick dressers both of them, worth 
backing when Her Majesty’s Plates are withdrawn 
from the turf, and instituted as prizes for the 
encouragement of Rapid Female Toilet, as will be 
the case when everything is thoroughly reformed. 
How amusing the reports will be: ‘ Lady Jane 
won cleverly by three hooks and eyes and a 
bracelet.’—‘ Miss Mary Smith came in first, but 
was objected to by the second lady, on the ground 
of her back-hair being insecurely fastened. The 
stewards allowed the objection, so Miss Smith was 
disqualified’—And then the handicapping: the 
winner of any previous race having to put on an 
extra earring, or to wind up her watch. 

‘It wants ten minutes to the gong,’ said Lydia: 
‘come and see my room, dear. 

So they went into Lydia’s bower (when you first 
read The Lay of the Last Minstrel, you thought that 
was a haunt of frogs and spiders in the corner of 
the garden, did you not ?—ZJ did), and the proprie- 
tress exhibited her dresses, jewels, and knickknacks, 

‘What ever is this thing?’ asked Julia, taking 
up a silvered instrument. 

‘That? That is my spur, dear. When you 
— it so, a little prick comes out, like the sting 
of a bee.’ 

‘And what do you wear that for ?’ 

‘To make my mare go. They say money does 
that ; I don’t know; I think a spur is better.’ 

*O Lydia, how can you! But you do not 
really prick the poor thing ?” 

‘If the poor thing will not jump when I am out 
hunting, I do. 

‘Do you really and truly hunt, and take actual 
leaps? You said something about it in your letters, 
but I thought it was only fun; you are such a girl!’ 

‘ What is one to do, living in the country ?’ 

‘And what are these for?’ continued Julia, 
pointing to a pair of thick-laced boots, with great 
nails in the soles. 

‘ These are my shooting-boots ; and there are my 
gaiters. My gun is in papa’s study. I will shewit 
you to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Ono! I hate the sight of a gun. But you do 
not mean a real gun, that has powder, and goes off?’ 

‘Of course Ido. It is such a light little darling ; 
kicks a little, though, if you do not hold it — 

‘One would think you were talking of a 


dear,’ said Julia laughing. 
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VYou shall have a pop at the pheasants with it 

yourself,’ continued Lydia. 

‘[ should die with fright, and be deaf ever after- 
wards,” replied her friend. 

‘There ’s the gong.’ 

Julia Coutsher being a stranger, observed her 
hosts and neighbours at dinner somewhat carefully. 

Sir Thomas was a very proud man in theory, but 
had no offensive pride of manner in practice. 
When he came to reason about it, he was rather 
surprised to find that common labourers had the 
same number of arms and legs as a man of his 
breed ; but he shewed no scorn in his actual inter- 
course with them. In his own house, he was hospit- 
able, cheerful, and the slave of his daughter. 

Lady Snaffles was as firm a believer in the 
mysteries of birth and blood as her husband. She 
professed to consider that ingratitude was the one 

t characteristic of the ‘lower orders,’ and she 
Fabitually spoke of persons who had raised them- 
selves in the social scale by superior talents or 
industry as ‘dirt.’ But she was a good, motherly 
soul for all te eek charitable, and 
enjoyed a scandalous gossip with an old almswoman 
most heartily. She was likewise completely under 
Lydia’s authority. 

It was wonderful to see how both the parents 
deferred to the lively girl, appealed to her opinion, 
listened to her, laughed at her fun, and turned 
to others with eyes which expressed: ‘Is she not 
brilliant, and clever, and beautiful? Yet she is 
positively our child !’ 

There were three guests. A fox-hunter, who was 
nothing else, and not being now in the hunting- 
field, was obscure—a quiescent steam-engine, 
having coal and water supplied to it. Second, 
his sister, likewise ssed of only one faculty, 
that of liking classical music; and as, unfortu- 
nately, no one else in the room could soar 
above opera, or distinguish Sebastian Bach from 
tuning, she too only opened her mouth for com- 
missariat purposes. Third, Mr Robert Staunton, 
a handsome man of about thirty, of ‘ good’ family, 
Sere a large property immediately adjoining 

lubluddy Park. 

Julia Coutsher soon saw that Mr Staunton 


admired _— quite as much as her parents did, | pa 


and desired nothing more than to be elected slave 
Number Three. It was also evident that Sir 
Thomas and Lady Snaffles were exceedingly anxious 
to have him for a son-in-law. 

But Lydia did not give him any encouragement, 
which was rather surprising, for he was as sensible 
and agreeable as he was good-looking and eligible. 

I do not mean to suggest that Julia Coutsher 
was such a wonderful physiognomist as to read 
all this in the people’s faces at the dinner-table, 
or that the various characters announced : ‘I am 
so and so, and so and so, and my tastes and desires 
are so and so ;’ like the old Greek heroes. She had 
a whole evening to watch them in, and several 
confidential conversations with Lady Snaffles in 
the course of it. 

At ten, the lovers of hunting, of symphonies, 
and of Lydia took their departures, and the house- 
hold retired to rest. 

I do wish that people still went to bed at ten. 
There is no Midnight now, only a twelve o'clock 
with a small ¢; and how can one believe in the 
supernatural without a midnight? Now, a belief 
in the supernatural is necessary to human happi- 
hess ; it is also (which is of more importance) a 


trump-card in the hands of the story-teller. Alas! 
we have no duels and no ghosts, and the taste for 
the sensational is increasing! No straw, and yet 
the tale must be delivered ! 

Julia and Lydia sat over a fire in the bedroom of 
the former. They were in their dressing-gowns, 
ready to pop into bed in a minute. Julia had her 
hair all over her shoulders ; Lydia had not, because 
it was cut short, and curled about like a boy’s. 

‘Such a pity, said Julia ; ‘such lovely hair as 
you had.’ 

‘Do you think so, dear?’ replied Lydia. ‘It 
was coming off, and Snips of Bond Street said, last 
season, that cutting it short for a time would restore 
it ; he said, also, that this style suited my features 
—and then it is the fashion. It is very convenient, 
too, for riding: one’s back-hair can’t come down 
where there’s none to come, you know. Besides, 
it will be so very handy for our private theatricals, 
in which I am going to take a man’s part.’ 

‘Lydia! how can yous how absurd. As if I 
was going to believe that !’ 

‘It is quite true. I have got my clothes made, 
and will shew them to you to-morrow. We want a 
ag —_ fellow of eighteen, and have got nothing 

ut brawny men six feet odd; so you see I must 
come to the rescue. I make a capital man; you 
would never know me, especially when I have got 
my moustache on. Fa-act, ‘pon my word, ya-as. 
Got a cigar about you, old f’ler?’ 
_ what do Sir Thomas and Lady Snaffles 

‘Why, it made them open their eyes at first ; 
but they are so fully impressed with the wholesome 
idea that I must do what I like, and that if it 
seems wrong, it must be the laws and customs of 
the country that are in fault, and not their Lydia, 
that they soon dropped all opposition. Indeed, 
having private theatricals at all was such a pill 
for them to swallow, that their dear throats have 
been wider ever since.’ 

‘Well, I did wonder at their having them, and 
especially at their letting you act.’ 

‘Why, you see, dear, Lord Coulis, the head of 
the oldest family in the county, started it all, and 
Lady Augusta acted. The first fact converted 

and the second mamma.’ 
*I cannot think how you dare. O Lydia, you 
never will be able to appear in he-clothes before a 
roomful of people !’ 

‘I shall not mind it a bit, 

‘You always were as bold as brass. If I were 
your mamma, though, I would not let you.’ 

‘If the cherub has a sister, Julia, you will make 
a terrible prude of her—will you not? Why did 
you not make a prude of me at school? You were 
two years older, and I thought you very wise.’ 

‘I was not an old married woman then,’ said 
Mrs Coutsher : ‘ I was a little flighty myself, I fear.’ 

‘Yes, you were, dear.’ 

‘And then you were so unmanageable. Some- 
how, it was impossible to help spoiling you ; every- 
body did.’ 

the Misses Magnell.’ 

‘Yes, even the Misses Magnell; and they were 
stiff enough. But you were kept in better order 
there than at home. Sir Thomas and Lady 
Snaffles seem to let you do whatever you please,’ 

‘Ah, Julia dearest,’ said Lydia with a sigh, 
‘they indulge me in trifling matters ; but where 
the happiness of my life is concerned, they are 


obstinate and cruel.’ a 
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‘Indeed !’ 

‘Yes, they want me to marry Mr Staunton !’ 

‘Ah,’ said Julia, ‘and is that such a very great 
hardship? He seemed to me just the sort of hus- 
band you would like.’ 

‘ Perhaps, if I had no prior attachment.’ 

‘Why,’ cried Julia, ‘you can never mean that 
affair between you and William Waters! That was 
quite a bit of boy-and-girl nonsense, not at all 
suitable either ; and you cannot have seen him for 
a year and a half’ 

‘Should you have forgotten all about Mr 
— if you had not seen him for a year and 
a ’ 

‘Perhaps. But that is quite different. We were 
in the same station of life, and our parents approved 
of our engagement.’ 

‘Why, that was all against you!’ cried Lydia. 
‘I don’t believe there can be any true love without 
difficulty and opposition. You used to think so 
once. Don’t you remember when William used to 
come under the playground wall and whistle, and 
throw letters over when I whistled back again ? 
And how you and I used to read them, and concoct 
the answers together ?’ 

‘I am afraid we did. 

‘ William was very respectable, I am sure: he 
was the son of aclergyman near here, you know, 
and used to be asked to the house. But he had 
no money, and his grandfather was in trade in 
Ipswich ; so when he asked papa’s leave to be 
engaged to me, ty broke out into a terrible 

ion, and call im dishonourable, and turned 
im out of the house; and he said if William 
ever wrote to me, he would find him out, and horse- 
whip him ; and William hasn’t. Neither papa nor 
mamma ever scolded me; they treated me like a 
oosey girl who knew no better, and could not 
op myself, and they laid all the blame on 
William : and yet I am sure I had to pnd + 
tremendous encouragement at school, when we 
walked out two and two, and at church, before he 
dare do anything—hadn’t I?’ 

‘Yes, dear, you certainly did.’ 

*I almost fancy that I was the first to write.’ 

‘I imagine that you did send a valentine or 
something. You had arrived at the mature age of 
thirteen at the time. What a puss! But en 
you ever met him since Sir Thomas forbade him 
the house ?” 

‘Once; and he declared he would never marry 
any one else, and I promised the same. And I 
mean to keep my word too; and if he is faithful, 
I’ll marry him when I am twenty-one.’ 

‘And if he is not faithful, or misbehaves in 
any way, then you will marry Mr Staunton, I 


*Perhaps.—O Julia, it is a terrible thing to be 
crossed in love !’ 

‘Sad indeed, dear. It often ends in consump- 
tion, I have heard.’ 

Lydia sighed ; but she did not look consumptive. 

It would have made a pretty picture—I mean, of 
course, for ladies, artists, and fathers of families ; 
not for modest bachelors—those two sitting over 
the fire in their dressing-gowns, because their 
styles of beauty were so different that each acted 
as a foil to the other. Lydia was tall, dark, and 


lithe, with a slightly aquiline nose in the middle 
of her very handsome face; her friend was fair, 

‘Lydia, darling,’ said Julia after a bit, ‘you are 


the funniest contradiction I ever yet met. You 
wear spurs.’ 

*No, only 

‘A spur; and you jump over hedges and di 
and break your neck like a sateen aa 
let off horrid guns; and you whistle; and you 
have smoked a cigarette ; and you mean to act in 
thingummies ; and yet you are romantic, and so 
very romantic !’ 

it is) cried 
Lydia ; ‘it is because I am sick to death of what is 
commonplace, that I am always wanting to 
something new and unusual. Men seem so a 
happier women, that I wish to know what it 
is that makes them so. But as far as poor William 
goes, I do not see anything so very romantic in 

ing commonly faithful and truthful. If you 
make a promise, you can keep it, I suppose, with- 
out being silly. Besides, I don’t know why it is 
called romantic to love any one. You do not think 
yourself so for loving your husband or your baby, 
do you? It is not romantic of me to love papa 
and mamma, is it ?’ 

‘But do you really love William Waters, dear?’ 
said Julia. ‘ Did you know your own mind when 

ou played at loving him? It seems to me that 
Mr Staunton is worth half-a-dozen of him,’ 

‘ How can you tell, Julia? You have never seen 
him since he was a mere - What prejudice !’ 

‘ Why, to begin with, if he were worthy of such 
romantic devotion as you propose to bestow on 
him,’ said Julia, ‘he would have to com- 
municate with you, and urge his suit before this. 
In the next place, 1 do know him, for he is articled 
to a solicitor in Halifax, and my husband asks him 
to dinner sometimes. Well, knowing as he does 
what friends we were, would he not have spoken 
to me about old times, and tried to make me his 
confidante, if he had been good for much ?” 

‘ And he never did ?” 

‘Never!’ 

‘You never told me you knew him’ 

‘No. I hoped that you had forgotten all about 
him. I had no patience with a man who could 
once fall in love with sy Se and then put 
Ss a separation from her, against her wi 
too. He cannot have the spirit of a mouse! I 
cannot bear a tame man. 

‘Is Mr Coutsher so wild, then ?’ 

‘Tame enough to me, dear; that is quite right ; 
I did not mean that. But if I had thought he 
would have given od for a rebuff from a parent, 
or any one but myself, I would not have had him 
Well, my pros Julia’ cried Lydia, breaki 

4 
out into ter, ‘that is the delightful 
finish to a sermon against Romance that ever I 
heard of ! But perhaps you misjudge poor William. 
It is that I am to come and see you at 
Halifax ; perhaps I shall meet him, and then I can 
tell for myself whether he is what I imagined him, 
or a faithless swain.’ . 

‘Oh, I have no doubt he will catch fire again 
quickly enough when he sees you ; and then, think 
what a match you would be for him !’ : 

‘Oh, but I mean to see him without his knowing 
me. 

‘ How can that possibly be?’ 

‘I have my idea; but I will not tell it you to- 
night ; you have had a long journey, and must be 
tired. And, I declare! if we have not been gossip- 
ing for three hours.’ 
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“At half-past three o’clock one afternoon, a month 
after the termination of Mrs Coutsher’s visit to her 
‘fast’ friend in Suffolk, towards the middle of 
November that is, a young man left the office of 
Millikin and Bowie, solicitors, Halifax, and walked 
up the street. He had a new-looking hat, a care- 
fully fashioned coat, the last peculiarity in collars, 
creaseless gloves, ll boots, and an umbrella, 
which it would be a pity to open, it was rolled up 
_ seem to have an instinct that if they 
are to be noticed at all, they must trust to their 
attire to produce an effect ; and it ap to be 
a natural law that, the more insignificant any 
creature is, the greater is its desire to attract atten- 
tion. What does an insect do when he has no 
beauty to please you, no sting to irritate you 
vithal 1 Why, he commits suicide in your eye. 

But an illustration is a us thing, and 
apt to carry one too far, for this young man was 
esteemed oes those who took the 
trouble to notice him ciently to judge. His 
features were regular and nicely modelled, his 
complexion was pretty, his auburn whiskers— 
they were not red—long and silky, and his figure 
was straight and well-proportioned; and yet, 
somehow, he only imp the casual observer 
with his clothes. 

A brougham was coming down the street, with 
astoutish, sensible-looking man, who was its only 
occupant, lounging comfortably inside, reading the 
Lancet ; but happening to look up from the paper, 
he saw the young man, waved one hand, alled 
the check-string with the other, and presently 
7 out on to the pavement. 

‘How do you do, Waters? It is lucky that I saw 
you, as it has saved me the trouble of writing a 
note, and you that of answering it. My wife told 
me to mind and ask you to come and dine with 
us to-morrow—to meet a relative of hers, a young 
fellow who has just got his commission in the 
cavalry. Are you disengaged ?” 

‘Perfectly; and I shall be charmed. Mrs 

‘Yes, thank you.—Well, then, six you 
know. Don’t dress 3 we shall be quite alone.’ 


‘Very good. 
Although a poor man, fated to work for his 
living, William Waters had the makings of a swell 


in him; but he had never had Loe advantages, 

r fellow, and was sadly deficient in many 
important requisites. He fancied that when he 
accepted an invitation to dinner, he was receiving 
instead of conferring a favour; he imagined a 
cornet to be a superior creature, whom it was a 
source of pride to form an acquaintance with ; and 
his unassisted intellect failed to teach him that 
good-breeding demanded his keeping his host 
and hostess waiting. So the boor was positively 
punctual, and entered the Coutshers’ drawing- 
the clock had striking. 

e doctor was reading the news at the 
table ; his wife sat on the sofa veer ya fire; a 
young man, rather short, but very handsome, who 
wore a small moustache and an eye-glass, and was 

ssed in a rather full frock-coat, fastened at the 
waist with a link-button, was standing on the 
hearth-rug, playing with a Scotch terrier. 

‘Mr Waters ; Mr Chifney,’ 

The two young men bowed. Waters made a 


‘Clever little dawg this. Fond of dawgs?’ 
the 

‘Yes, very ; particularly big dogs. 

‘Ah, yes, a bu is remark- 
ably good at rats. Fond of ratting ?’ 

‘Yes; that is, I like to see it now and then.’ 

‘Exactly. Good fun ratting. My dawg can 
kill five a minute ; and he can pull a bull down, 
my dawg can, 

Indeed !’ 

‘Dinner is on the table, ma’am/ 

Waters made another mem. to the effect that 
dogs and rats were good drawing-room topics for 
conversation, a fact which somewhat surprised 
him. He also noticed that the young officer had 
rather a soprano voice ; likewise that his hostess 
was in an unusually merry mood, and provoked to 
laughter on very slight occasion. But he was 
hungry, and his reflections were transient. 

Coutsher retired soon after the dessert was 
on the table, and presently the doctor, too, got a 
message. 
‘I am sorry to leave you, he said: ‘ that is the 
worst of my profession; I am never safe agai 
interruption for a minute. One would imagine 
that patients selected the most inconvenient times 
for sending for the doctor on purpose. If he settles 
down comfortably after dinner at the end of a 
hard day’s work, or if he goes to bed particularly 
tired, he is sure to be disturbed. But, I suppose, 
one must not ble at the fish for taking their 
own time to bite. Ring the bell when you want 
more wine” And he went. 

‘Suppose we draw round the fior, and make 
ourselves comfortable,’ said Mr Chifney, suiting the 
action to the word. ‘What are you drinking? 
Help yourself. It is a bore one cannot have a 
cigar, 1s it not ?” 

‘Well, yes, said Waters; ‘I like a smoke after 
dinner myself; but this claret is so good, that it 
would be a pity to interfere with it too.’ 

‘Ah, yes, the wine isn’t so bad, said Chifney. 
‘By the by, we come from the same —- 


do we not? My cousin said you were a Suffo 
man, I think’ 

‘Yes; I was born in that county. My father 
was a cle an there.’ 


‘I wonder whether we know many of the same 
people. Did you ever meet the Wiltons ?’ 

‘No; I do not remember them.’ 

‘Or the Wights, or the Folkers, or the Pursons, 
or the Manns?’ 

© Yes ; I knew a little of the Pursons.’ 

nice gurls the Purson gurls. Spooney there 
ever ?? 

‘Not very. You see I am a poor man, and can- 
not afford to be spooney where there is no tin, and 

‘In ince you knew them, aps you 
knew a family they used to visit a good, deal 
What was the name, hum ; they lived at Blubluddy 
Park.’ 

‘Sir Thomas Snaffles, you mean’ 

‘That is the name,’ 

‘O yes, I knew him very well indeed, said 
Waters, who had taken a good deal of wine at 
dinner, and a little after it, and was disposed to be 
communicative. ‘A tremendously proud old fellow, 
who thinks no end of his ancestors.’ 

‘ Ah, does he? People who have them often do. 
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‘Can’t say I have,’ replied Chifney between two 
sneezes.—‘ I never can resist a pinch out of a snuff- 
box, when it is left on the table, as Coutsher has 
his, and it always sets me off. Titch-ee! You 
were—saying—about—— _Titch-ee!’ 

‘Lydia Snaffles. I wonder you never saw her ; 
she goes everywhere, hunts, shoots, they say—does 
everything.’ 

‘ Ah, rather eccentric, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Well, yes ; I expect she is a little touched, she 
is so desperately fast. All very well now, but an 
awful bore for Be husband when she marries, for 
really she goes a great deal too far’ 

‘You did not fall in love with her either, then ?’ 

‘Well, yes ; I was a little spooney at one time in 
that quarter, 

‘And she did not return the compliment, I sup- 
pose ?’ said Chifney ; ‘ women have such bad taste !’ 

‘On the contrary, my dear fellow, cried Waters, 
waxing familiar, ‘she threw herself at my head.’ 

‘Ah! Then why did you not catch her? She 
is an only child, is she not ?’ 

‘Yes ; it was all right for that, and as far as the 
girl went. But you see, Sir Thomas and Lady 
Snaffles cut up rough, and forbade me the house ; 
and then I had to come here, and did not see how 
to keep up any communication.’ 

‘I flatter myself I should, if it had been me!’ 
said Chifney. 

‘Do you think so?’ replied Waters. ‘ Well, one 
thing was that I did not think it worth while to 
bother myself much. Those girls who are so very 
free and easy never stick to the same man long, 
especially if he is absent. Yet I think she was 
rather fond of me too.’ 

‘That is more than you seem to have been of 
her, or you certainly would not have given her up 
so easily as that.’ 

‘Why, what could I have done ?’ 

‘Run off with her, if she would go,’ 

‘Run off with her! And supposing Sir Thomas 
had refused to allow her anything, or had cut her 
out of his will, a pretty fix I should have been in!’ 

‘To be sure, so you would.—Shall we go into 
the drawing-room?’ So the two young men went 
up-stairs to tea; and presently the doctor came 
home, and challenged Waters to a game at piquet, 
leaving Chifney free to chat confidentially with his 
cousin in a corner. 

At a little after ten, Waters left, shaking hands 
with his host and hostess; he was advancing to 
proffer the same ceremony to Chifney, but that 

llant officer bade him good-night with so cold a 
= that he stopped short, and stuffed as much of 
his fingers as he could into his waistcoat pocket. 

‘Queer chap,’ he muttered, as he strolled along 
the street, ‘to be so familiar, and lead me on so to 
talk about myself and my affairs, and then to 
decline shaking hands! But perhaps it has gone 
out of fashion to shake hands, like taking wine 
with a fellow at dinner. He is a real swell, though. 
I wonder who it is he reminded me of; I have 
known some one remarkably like him, I am 
certain.’ 

Mr Coutsher saw Waters out, and then went 
direct to his surgery, so that Cornet Chifney and 
Mrs Coutsher were left alone. 

‘Well, you madcap ?’ said Mrs Coutsher. 

‘You were right, Julia: the man I made a Lara 
of in my girlish fancy is only fit to turn a mangle ; 
I should make ten times as good a man as he is. I 
acted my part well, though, did I not ?’ 


Galy 6, 

‘You did, ind Lydia. I had a j 

‘I was in a terrible fix once, though: m 
tache nearly came off in my na kin! Peg 
managed to stick it on agai ‘o you think your 
husband suspected anything ?’ 

‘Well, Lydia, dear, you really must grant my 
pardon; but the fact is, I told him. He is go 
sharp, he would have been almost sure to haye 
found you out, and then he might have been taken 
by surprise.’ 

‘Told him, Julia! And he knew that I was g 
woman all the time !’ 

“Yes, dear; it was best, indeed. Besides, he 
might have got jealous, you know, thinking you q 
live cornet.’ 

‘ And he knows who I am, too, of course ?’ 

*Yes’ 

‘Well, I am going to-morrow, so it does not 
matter, does it? You must drive me to that lane, 
where I can put a woman’s gown over these things, 
and then take me round to the station.’ 

‘Certainly, dear. Oh, how sorry I am that you 
must go so soon !’ 

‘Never mind, love; I will return after Christ 
mas in my own character.’ 

‘That is a promise, mind. And now, dear, tell 
the truth: you are not altogether sorry to find 
that Waters is not worth a vow of celibacy, are 


you?’ 

‘Really, I hardly know.’ 

‘You have liked Mr Robert Staunton a great 
deal better this long time, have you not?’ 

‘I shan’t tell you, inquisitive mother of my fat 
godchild—there !’ 

But J do not mind telling you, O reader, that 
she certainly married that chosen one of her 
parents in the following autumn. 

Reader. And does she still ever wear the—the 
dress ? 

Actually, no; metaphorically, I cannot say. 
Married readers must guess. 


THE HUSBAND’S REQUEST. 


Love me with a heart of love; 
Every act of mine therein 
Dipped in light must be; 
When it seems to others sin, 
Thou some edge shalt see 
Shewing lovelier sheen inwove. 


Bear me on a breast of faith ; 
Every arrow pain may shoot 
Bringing bitter word, 

From its snowy warmth uproot, 
As it were unheard, 

As it knew not what it saith. 


Be my home-contented dove, 

True and tried as honoured gold; 
Peace herself to me; 

And when earth is changed and cold, 
Like the fireside be— 

Full of light, and warmth, and love. 
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